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Purpose  of  the  Bulletin 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  students  and  teachers  of 
English  33  with  information  about  the  diploma  examinations 
scheduled  for  the  1997-98  school  year.  It  will  be  updated  in 
September  1998. 

Please  share  the  contents  of  this  bulletin,  particularly  the  Notes  of 
Interest  and  Suggestions  for  Students  sections  and  the  scoring 
criteria,  with  your  students. 

This  bulletin  includes 

• descriptions  of  the  English  33  diploma  examinations  that  will  be 
administered  in  November  1 997,  and  in  January,  June,  and  August 
of  1998 

• the  objectives  to  be  tested 

• the  blueprints  for  the  written-response  and  reading  sections  of  the 
examinations 

• the  scoring  criteria  that  will  be  applied  by  markers  to  student 
writing  in  the  1997-98  school  year 

• suggestions  for  students  about  writing  the  examinations 

• descriptions  of  the  acceptable  standard  and  the  standard  of 
excellence 


As  well,  the  publication  Students  First:  A Guide  for  Students 
Preparing  to  Write  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination  contains 
significant  information  for  you  to  share  with  your  students. 

You  may  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  document  entitled  General 
Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program  (1997-98), 
which  provides  administrative  information  about  the  diploma 
examinations  for  the  1 997-98  school  year. 

This  bulletin,  the  General  Information  Bulletin , and  the  Students 
First  guide  are  distributed  to  all  senior  high  school  principals  and  are 
also  available  on  the  Internet  at  Alberta  Education’s  Web  site 
(http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca). 


If  you  have  questions  or  comments  about  the  contents  of  this 
bulletin,  please  contact  one  of  the  following  persons: 


Elana  J.  Scraba,  Assistant  Director 
Humanities  Diploma  Examinations 
E-mail:  escraba@edc.gov.ab.ca 
Tower 


Tom  Dunn 

English  33  Examination  Manager 
E-mail:  tdunn@edc.gov.ab.ca 


Student  Evaluation  Branch 
Alberta  Education 
Devonian  Building,  West 

11160  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  AB  T5K  0L2 

Telephone:  403-427-0010 
Fax:  403-422-4200 


To  call  toll-free  from  outside  of  Edmonton,  dial  310-0000. 
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Important  Dates  in  the  1997-98  School  Year 

Administration  of  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination 


Part  A is  designed  to  be  completed  in  2 XA  hours.  However,  students  are  allowed  a total 
writing  time  of  three  hours  for  Part  A.  Part  B is  designed  to  be  completed  in 
2 hours.  However,  students  are  allowed  a total  writing  time  of  2 !4  hours  for  Part  B. 
Examination  supervisors  must  be  available  for  the  total  time  allowed. 

Administration  Date 

Time 

Examination 

Tuesday,  November  4,  1 997 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 

Wednesday,  November  5, 
1997 

9:00-11:00  A.M. 

Part  B:  Reading 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1998 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 

Monday,  January  26,  1998 

9:00-11:00  A.M. 

PartB:  Reading 

Thursday,  June  18,  1998 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 

Tuesday,  June  23,  1998 

9:00-11:00  A.M. 

PartB:  Reading 

Monday,  August  10,  1998 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Part  A:  WTitten  Response 

1:00-3:00  P.M. 

Part  B:  Reading 

Please  consult  the  General  Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examination  Program , for  a 
complete  schedule  for  all  subject  areas. 


Scoring  of  the  Examination 

Scoring  of  the  examination  will  take  place  shortly  after  the  administration  date. 

In  early  September,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  sends  superintendents  a letter 
requesting  the  names  of  recommended  markers.  In  this  letter,  dates  for  scoring  the 
examination  will  be  announced. 

Student  Evaluation  Branch  staff  will  contact  recommended  markers  before  each  marking 
session  to  confirm  participation,  and  the  dates  and  times  for  marking. 
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Notes  of  Interest 

Additional  Diploma  Examination  Administrations 

Alberta  Education  is  increasing  the  number  of  administrations  of 
diploma  examinations  to  accommodate  students’  examination  needs 
more  effectively.  For  the  1997-98  school  year,  in  addition  to  the 
examinations  already  offered  in  January,  June,  and  August,  the 
following  diploma  examinations  will  be  offered  in  November  and 
April. 


Tuesday,  November  4,  1997 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

English  30  Part  A 
English  33  Part  A 

Wednesday,  November  5,  1997 

9:00-11:00  A.M. 

English  30  Part  B 
English  33  Part  B 

1:00- 3:30  P.M. 

Chemistry  30 

Thursday,  November  6,  1 997 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Mathematics  30 
Mathematics  33 

Monday,  April  20,  1998 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Social  Studies  30 
Social  Studies  33 

1:00-3:30  P.M. 

Physics  30 

Tuesday,  April  21,  1998 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Biology  30 

The  November  and  April  examinations  will  be  available  only  to 
students  who  have  school  marks  in  the  courses  and  to  individuals 
having  mature  student  status. 


All  students  must  preregister  to  write  diploma  examinations  in 
November  and  April;  walk-ins  will  not  be  allowed.  Students 
should  contact  their  school  principal  for  application  forms  and  for 
the  location  of  the  nearest  writing  centre.  The  application  deadlines 
for  the  November  and  April  writings  are  October  10,  1997,  and 
March  26,  1998,  respectively. 
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Additional  References  Part  A:  Written  Response 

Students  writing  Part  A:  Written  Response  may  use  the  following 
print  or  electronic  references: 

• an  English  language  dictionary  and/or  translation  dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• an  authorized  writing  handbook  (for  example,  A Canadian 
Writer ’s  Reference) 

Students  and  chief  presiding  examiners  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  ensuring  that  any  extraneous  material  has  been  cleared  from  both 
printed  and  electronic  references. 


Word-Processed  Examinations 

Students  who  normally  use  a word  processor  for  extended  writing 
may  choose  to  write  Part  A:  Written  Response  on  a word  processor, 
provided  that  schools  follow  the  directives  in  the  revised  (1997-98) 
Interim  Policy  for  Writing  Diploma  Examinations  on  Computers, 

July  1997.  Students  who  use  word  processors  are  allowed  the 
standard  word-processing  “tools”  (e.g.,  spell  check)  that  are  in  the 
school-owned  software.  See  page  16  for  an  example  of  the  revised 
instruction  page  for  Part  A that  contains  word  processing  instructions 
for  students.  Please  refer  to  the  current  policy  for  specific  details. 
The  complete  policy  is  in  the  General  Information  Bulletin,  Diploma 
Examinations  Program  (1997-98).  Please  note  that  this  is  a 
revised  policy  for  1997-98.  Please  discard  all  other  versions. 


Student  Requests  for  Rescores 

Students  may  request  a rescoring  of  their  diploma  examinations. 
Before  applying  for  a rescoring,  students  should  check  the  Diploma 
Examination  Results  Statement  to  find  out  the  distribution  of  marks. 
The  mark  for  the  machine-scored  questions  is  not  likely  to  change  as 
a result  of  a rescore,  but  the  written-response  mark  could  change 
slightly.  Students  should  remember  that  the  rescored  mark  will  be 
the  final  mark  whether  it  increases  or  decreases. 

Students  who  decide  to  have  an  examination  rescored  must  ensure 
that  their  application  is  received  before  the  deadline  specified  on  the 
results  statement.  The  fee  for  rescoring  each  examination  is  $26.75, 
which  includes  GST.  If  a diploma  examination  mark  is  increased  by 
5%  or  more  as  a result  of  rescoring,  the  fee  is  refunded. 
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Student  Requests  for  Rewriting 

Students  may  rewrite  a diploma  examination  in  any  regularly 
scheduled  administration.  The  fee  for  rewriting  each  examination  is 
$26.75,  which  includes  GST.  Please  note  that  this  rewrite  fee  applies 
to  students  repeating  the  course  as  well  as  to  those  who  choose  only 
to  write  the  exam.  Students  must  apply  to  the  Student  Evaluation 
Branch  by  the  following  dates  to  be  eligible  to  rewrite  the  diploma 
examinations. 

Examination  Administration  Rewrite  Request  Deadline 

November  1997  October  10,  1997 

January  1998  November  14,  1997 

June  1998  April  29,  1998 

(For  more  details,  see  the  General  Information  Bulletin .) 


Children  in  Need  of  Protective  Services 

If  a student  who  is  under  1 8 years  of  age  indicates  in  his  or  her 
writing  that  he  or  she  is  a victim  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  the 
markers  are  required  by  law  to  refer  the  paper  to  Social  Services. 
Social  Services  is  required  to  investigate  situations  that  suggest  that 
children  might  require  protection. 


Plagiarism 


The  example  responses  in  the  Samples  of  Students  ’ Writing 
documents  have  been  provided  for  instructional  purposes  only.  If  a 
student  memorizes  sections  from  these  responses,  or  any  other 
essays,  and  uses  them  while  writing  Part  A,  he  or  she  will  be  guilty 
of  plagiarism  and  will  be  in  breach  of  examination  regulations. 


Preparing  Students  to  Write 

It  is  important  that  teachers  prepare  their  students  to  deal  with  the 
broad  concepts  assessed  by  the  exam.  Students  must  understand 
what  they  are  expected  to  do  for  each  section  and  question,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  the  directions  that  are  given.  The  guide 
Students  First:  A Guide  fox  Students  Preparing  to  Write  the  English 
33  Diploma  Examination  should  help  students  to  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them. 
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For  example,  Section  II:  Functional  Writing  of  Part  A is  designed  to 
assess  how  well  students  can  adjust  their  language,  tone,  and 
selection  of  detail  to  a context,  specific  audience,  and  purpose.  (See 
the  Blueprint  for  Part  A:  Written  Response  on  page  15,  and  note  the 
cross-references  to  the  Program  of  Studies).  The  context  in  Section 
II  will  define  the  form  of  presentation — usually  a letter  or  speech. 
The  required  writing  form  will  vary  from  exam  to  exam,  but  the 
assignment  will  always  assess  the  degree  to  which  students  can 
follow  directions  and  adapt  their  language  and  selection  of 
information  to  a particular  audience,  situation,  and  purpose. 

Similarly,  in  Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication, 
students  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  photograph  that  is  on  the 
examination  and  to  draw  a generalization  that  clearly  reflects  their 
careful  thinking  about  that  particular  photo. 

The  photograph  that  is  on  the  examination  may  be  in  colour,  or  it 
may  be  black-and-white.  Students  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
either  type  of  photograph. 


Information  for  Markers 

Part  A:  Written  Response  is  scored  by  English  33  teachers  selected 
from  among  those  who  have  been  recommended  as  markers  to  the 
Student  Evaluation  Branch  by  their  superintendents. 

Qualifications  To  qualify  for  recommendation  by  a superintendent,  a teacher  must 

have  taught  English  33  for  two  or  more  years  (or  four  semesters),  be 
currently  teaching  English  33,  and  have  a Permanent  Professional 
Certificate. 

Dates  for  Recommendation  Teachers  who  wish  to  be  recommended  as  markers  for  the  diploma 

examinations  should  contact  their  superintendents  by  the  following 
dates. 

Diploma  Date  Contact  Superintendent  by 

January  1998  October  01,  1997 

June  & August  1998  March  01,  1998 

Markers  for  the  November  and  April  examinations  will  be  selected 
from  the  list  of  prospective  markers  submitted  by  the  respective 
school  superintendents. 
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Criteria  for  Selection 


More  teachers  are  recommended  as  markers  by  superintendents  than 
are  required  by  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  for  any  one  marking 
session.  The  following  criteria  are  considered  when  markers  are 
selected  for  a particular  marking  session: 

• experience  as  a marker  (generally,  first-time  markers  are  given 
priority) 

• regional  representation  (by  zone,  jurisdiction,  and  school) 

• representation  by  student  population  (approximately  one  marker 
for  every  80  students) 

• gender  balance 

• previously  demonstrated  ability 

Teachers  who  teach  both  English  33  and  30  should  clearly 
indicate  which  examination  they  would  prefer  to  mark. 


Examination  Development 

Selected  teachers  who  have  been  nominated  by  their  superintendents 
participate  in  the  examination  development  process  at  two  important 
stages — item  writing  and  field  testing.  Item  writing  committees  meet 
throughout  the  school  year  to  develop  the  questions  that  are 
eventually  used  on  diploma  examinations.  Field  testing,  which  takes 
place  toward  the  end  of  each  semester,  provides  students  and 
teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  questions  they  will  encounter  on  future  diploma  exams. 


Inservices  and  Presentations 

Student  Evaluation  Branch  staff  members  may  be  available  to 
present  workshops  or  discussions  related  to  diploma  examinations, 
interpretation  of  exam  results,  and  other  exam-related  issues  at  ATA 
Teachers’  Conventions  and  at  the  annual  ELAC  Conference.  Call 
Elana  Scraba  at  403-427-0010  for  information  and  to  book  speakers. 
To  call  toll-free  from  outside  of  Edmonton,  dial  310-0000. 
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Other  Important  Documents 


Guide  for  Students 

A publication  written  for  students  called  Students  First:  A Guide  for 
Students  Preparing  to  Write  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is 
available  in  each  senior  high  school  and  on  Alberta  Education’s  Web 
site  (http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca).  This  publication  contains  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  for  students  about  exam  preparation  and 
exam  writing.  We  recommend  that  students  and  teachers  examine 
this  document  early  in  the  term  to  prepare  for  the  English  33 
Diploma  Examination.  Parents  will  also  find  this  to  be  a useful 
publication. 


Samples  of  Students’  Writing 

The  most  recent  Samples  of  Students  ’ Writing  document  (1994)  can 
be  used  by  teachers  to  illustrate  provincial  standards.  This  document 
includes 

• the  1994  scoring  criteria  in  English  33 

• the  assignments  for  the  January  and  June  1994  English  33  Diploma 
Examinations 

• papers  chosen  to  illustrate  examples  of  “3  Satisfactory,” 

“4  Proficient,”  and  “5  Excellent”  scoring  criteria  for  January  and 
June  1994 

• rationales  prepared  during  Standards  Confirmation  in  January  and 
June  1994 

Teachers,  students,  and  others  can  order  copies  from  the 
Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre.  The  order  number  is 
284729,  and  the  cost  is  $5.40  + G.S.T. 

12360-142  Street,  Edmonton,  AB  T5L  4X9 

Phone:  403-427-5775  (toll-free  310-0000)  FAX:  403-422-9750 


Examiners  ’ Reports 

Following  the  administration  of  each  January  and  June  diploma 
examination,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  sends  copies  of  the 
English  33  Examiners  ' Report  to  all  senior  high  schools  in  Alberta 
and  also  posts  it  on  Alberta  Education’s  Web  site 
(http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca). 


The  Examiners  ’ Report  contains 

• detailed  provincial  results 

• examiners’  comments  about  student  performance  on  parts  A and  B 
of  the  exam 

• a detailed  blueprint  of  Part  B,  classifying  all  multiple-choice 
questions  by  reporting  category 

• the  key  and  difficulty  level  for  each  of  the  multiple-choice 
questions  on  Part  B 

• sample  questions  accompanied  by  commentary 

The  Examiners  ’ Report  provides  important  information  for  teachers 

who  wish  to  interpret  their  students’  results  in  relationship  to 

provincial  results  as  an  ongoing  form  of  program  evaluation. 


School  and  Jurisdiction  Reports 

School  and  Jurisdiction  Statistical  Reports  are  made  available 
electronically  to  schools  and  school  jurisdictions  after  each  January 
and  June  administration  of  the  diploma  examinations.  These  reports 
are  placed  on  the  Dial-In  Facility  of  the  Educational  Information 
Exchange  and  provide  detailed  information  on  how  well  the  students 
in  their  school  and  school  district,  respectively,  did  on  each  of  the 
diploma  examinations.  Teachers  may  use  these  data  to  reflect  on  the 
areas  of  the  program  where  their  students  did  well  and  those  areas 
where  student  performance  was  poor. 


Annual  Reports 

Each  year,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  produces  the  Annual 
Report,  Diploma  Examinations  Program.  This  report  contains 
information  about  the  results  achieved  by  all  students  who  wrote 
diploma  examinations  in  the  preceding  school  year.  It  also  contains 
special  studies  on  topics  of  interest. 

Each  of  these  special  studies  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  are 
involved  in  interpreting  the  diploma  examinations  results  of  their 
students. 
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Diploma  Examinations  Program 

Year 

Special  Studies  Topic 

1989-90 

Comparing  Achievement  in  Various  Diploma 
Examination  Courses 

1990-91 

Different  Paths  to  Success  in  Diploma  Examination 
Courses 

1991-92 

Participation  Rates  in  Diploma  Examination  Courses 

1992-93 

Conventions  of  Language 

1993-94 

Participation  Rates  Over  Time 

1994-95 

Grade  12  Enrollment  Decline — A Preliminary 
Assessment 

1995-96 

Differential  Item  Performance  Between  Males  and 
Females  on  the  June  1996  Administration  of  the  Social 
Studies  30  Diploma  Examination 

The  1 995-96  Annual  Report  is  available  on  the  Internet  at  Alberta 
Education’s  Web  site  (http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca). 


General  Information  Bulletin 

Each  September,  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  sends  all  senior  high 
school  principals  and  superintendents  copies  of  the  General 
Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program,  and  also 
posts  it  on  Alberta  Education’s  Web  site  (http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca). 
This  bulletin  provides  the  information,  dates,  policies,  and  rules  that 
apply  to  the  administration  of  all  diploma  examinations  for  the 
school  year. 

Teachers  and  students  who  have  questions  about  such  issues  as 
partial  writings,  word-processor  policy  details,  special  provisions  for 
learning  and/or  physically  disabled  students  writing  diploma  exams, 
dates  for  exam  administration,  and  definitions  of  mature  students, 
should  consult  this  bulletin. 
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Previous  Examinations 


Copies  of  previous  English  33  January  and  June  diploma 
examinations  are  posted  on  the  Alberta  Education  Web  site 
(http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca)  and  are  available  for  purchase  (@$4.00  + 
G.S.T.)  from  the 

Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre, 

12360-142  Street,  Edmonton,  AB  T5L  4X9 

Phone:  403-427-5775  (toll-free  310-0000)  FAX:  403-422-9750 

Teachers  and  students  consulting  previous  exams  should  use  exams 
administered  no  earlier  than  1993. 


li 


Part  A:  Written  Response 


Description 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature 


Part  A:  Written  Response , worth  50%  of  the  total  examination  mark, 
is  an  examination  with  a designed  administration  time  of  2 1/2  hours. 
(Students  are,  however,  allowed  three  hours  to  complete  Part  A.)  It 
consists  of  three  sections:  Personal  Response  to  Literature, 
Functional  Writing,  and  Response  to  Visual  Communication.  Part  A 
combines  the  evaluation  of  reading  and  writing  skills.  Students  must 
read  the  selections  and  situations  presented  in  the  assignments  in 
order  to  respond.  Part  A therefore  complements  Part  B:  Reading  by 
requiring  that  students  read  in  different  contexts  and  provide  their 
own  interpretations  of  literature,  of  functional  writing  situations,  and 
of  visual  communication  through  constructed,  rather  than  selected, 
responses. 

This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  read  a short  literary  selection 
and  then  write  a personal  response  about  some  aspect  of  the  selection 
that  is  identified  in  the  assignment.  Ideas  regarding  the  situation  or 
the  attitudes  or  personality  traits  of  the  characters  developed  are  most 
often  the  focus  of  the  assignment. 

See  pages  1 6 to  1 9 for  a Sample  Instruction  Page  and  assignment 
taken  from  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination  administered  in 
January  1997.  See,  also,  the  Examiners  ’ Report  for  January  1997  for 
a discussion  of  how  students  responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

Suggested  time:  75  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  write  thoughtful,  carefully 

developed,  and  supported  compositions.  Extremely  short 
compositions  that  lack  developed  and  supported  ideas  will 
probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.”  (See  the  scoring 
criteria  beginning  on  page  20.) 

Value:  25%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in  the 
following  proportions: 


Thought  and  Detail 

10% 

Organization 

5% 

Matters  of  Choice 

5% 

Matters  of  Correctness 

5% 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  write  with  a specific  audience 
in  mind  to  fulfill  a specified  purpose  within  a given  context. 

Specified  purposes  may  include  letters  of  invitation  to  guest 
speakers,  applications  for  employment,  requests  for  information, 
congratulatory  or  thank-you  speeches,  persuasive  speeches  and 
letters,  and  nominations.  Often,  the  writer  must  assume  the  role  of 
spokesperson  for  a group  identified  in  the  given  situation.  See  pages 
24  and  25  for  a sample  assignment  taken  from  the  English  33 
Diploma  Examination  administered  in  January  1997.  See,  also,  the 
Examiners ' Report  for  January  1997  for  a discussion  of  how  students 
responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

This  assignment  tests  students’  writing  skills  in  “real  world” 
situations.  The  writer’s  ability  to  adjust  purpose,  tone,  diction,  and 
content  to  fit  a given  situation  and  context  is  being  tested. 

Suggested  time:  45  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  address  a particular  audience 

clearly  and  to  present  enough  details  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  Scoring,  in  part,  depends  upon  the  students’ 
consideration  of  audience  (appropriate  tone  and  content) 
and  fulfillment  of  the  writing  purpose.  Short  presentations 
that  lack  detail  and  essential  information  will  lose  marks 
for  Thought  and  Detail.  Extremely  short  presentations  will 
probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.”  Students  who  simply 
recopy  phrases  and  sentences  from  the  given  situation  will 
receive  scores  of  “insufficient.”  (See  the  scoring  criteria 
beginning  on  page  26.) 

Value:  1 5%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in  the 
following  proportions: 

Thought  and  Detail  10% 

Writing  Skills  5% 
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Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication 


Blueprint 


This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  view  a black-and-white  or 
colour  photograph  and  then  respond  in  writing  to  the  following: 
“What  idea  does  the  photograph  communicate  to  you?  Explain  how 
the  details  in  the  photograph  and  the  photographer’s  choices  support 
this  idea.”  Spaces  are  provided  on  the  first  planning  page  for  the 
student  to  indicate  the  idea  he  or  she  thinks  is  being  communicated 
and  for  listing  supporting  details  and  choices.  The  student  is 
expected  to  form  a generalized  idea  or  theme  that  serves  to  focus  his 
or  her  interpretation  of  the  photograph  and  to  use  specific  details 
taken  from  the  photograph  to  support  this  generalization.  See  pages 
28  and  29  for  a sample  assignment  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
English  33  Diploma  Examination  administered  in  January  1997. 

See,  also,  the  Examiners  ’ Report  for  January  1 997  for  a discussion 
of  how  students  responded  to  this  particular  photograph. 

Suggested  time:  30  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  write  their  responses  as  unified 

and  coherent  compositions.  Short,  disorganized  responses 
will  lose  marks.  Extremely  short  responses  of  only  a few 
sentences  will  probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.”  (See  the 
scoring  criteria  beginning  on  page  30.) 

Value:  10%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in  the 
following  proportions: 

Thought  and  Detail  5% 

Writing  Skills  5% 


The  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
curriculum.  The  blueprint  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  design 
of  Part  A and  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  writing 
assignments  and  the  curriculum  concepts  from  the  Program  of 
Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools.  As  well,  the  blueprint  delineates 
the  categories  in  which  summary  data  will  be  reported  to  school 
jurisdictions  and  high  schools,  and  the  percentage  that  each  section 
of  Part  A contributes  to  the  total  examination  mark.  This 
information  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  Examiners  ’ Report 
distributed  after  the  January  and  June  examination  administrations. 
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Blueprint 

English  33  Diploma  Examination 
Part  A:  Written  Response 
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‘From  the  Program  of  Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools,  pages  152(i)-152(v),  and  the  Senior  High  Language  Arts  1982  Curriculum  Guide,  pages  12-20 

^any  of  the  reading  concepts  in  the  English  33  Statement  of  Content  are  included  in  Thought  and  Detail.  Ihe  student  has  the  opportunity,  while  writing  Part  A,  to  present  his  or  her  own  response 
to  literature  and  to  deal  with  concepts  that  are  also  tested  in  Part  B:  Reading. 


Sample  Instruction  Page 

English  33  Part  A:  Written  Response 
Grade  12  Diploma  Examination 


Description 

Part  A:  Written  Response  contributes  50%  of  the 
total  English  33  Diploma  Examination  mark  and 
consists  of  three  sections. 

• Section  I: 

Personal  Response  to  Literature 

Suggested  time  Value 

75  minutes  50  marks 


• Section  II: 

Functional  Writing 

Suggested  time  Value 

45  minutes  30  marks 


• Section  III: 

Response  to  Visual  Communication 

Suggested  time  Value 

30  minutes  20  marks 


Suggested  time  for  revision  and  editing 
30  minutes 

Time:  2 'A  hours.  You  may  take  an  additional 
V2  hour  to  complete  the  examination. 


Instructions 

• Budget  your  time  carefully;  the  suggested  time 
for  each  section  is  only  a guideline  for  you. 

• Follow  instructions  carefully. 

• Complete  all  three  sections. 

• Space  is  provided  in  this  booklet  for  planning  and 
for  your  finished  work.  Please  write  your 
finished  work  in  blue  or  black  ink. 

• You  may  use  the  following  print  or  electronic 
references: 

-an  English  language  and/or  translation 
dictionary 
-a  thesaurus 

-an  authorized  writing  handbook 

Additional  Instructions  for  Students  Using 

Word  Processors 

• Format  your  work  using  a 12-point  or  larger  serif 
font  such  as  Times  or  New  York,  or  Courier. 
Double-space  your  final  copy. 

• Staple  your  final  printed  work  to  the  page 
indicated  for  word-processed  work  for  each 
section  (Section  I,  Section  II,  and  Section  III). 
Hand  in  all  work. 

• Indicate  in  the  space  provided  on  the  back  cover 
that  you  have  attached  word-processed  pages. 


You  are  advised  to  make  revisions  directly  on  your  finished  work. 
Do  not  write  your  name  anywhere  in  this  booklet. 
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Sample  Assignments  and  Scoring  Criteria 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature — Sample 
Assignment 

Read  the  excerpt  and  complete  the  assignment. 

from  REMINISCENCES  OF  A CANADIAN  FILM-MAKER 

Anne  Wheeler  grew  up  in  Edmonton  and  is  now  working  out  of 
Vancouver.  The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  speech  that  she 
gave  at  the  1993  Spring  Convocation  at  Brock  University, 
where  she  was  granted  an  honorary  doctorate  degree. 

When  I graduated  in  science,  1967,  Canada’s  centennial 
year,  there  was  a new  sense  of  optimism  in  this  country.  We 
had  the  sense  that  anything  was  possible,  that  we  were  free  to 
explore  the  boundaries,  that  our  place  was  secure  and  we  could 
risk  a few  years  to  travel  and  mull  over  our  life  course. 

Like  many  young  people  of  the  times,  I decided  to  wander. 
We  travelled  all  over  the  world,  making  it  from  one  place  to 
another  for  as  little  money  as  possible.  From  Cairo  to 
Nairobi — for  five  dollars — by  barge  and  camel.  From  Athens 
to  Beirut — for  six  dollars — on  fishing  boats  and  buses.  The 
real  prize  went  to  the  traveller  who  went  off  the  beaten  path  to 
places  unheard  of. 

It  was  with  a similar  attitude  that  I began  my  work  in  film. 
It  was  an  unlikely  challenge  that  came  my  way,  and  I 
enthusiastically  dove  in,  not  really  knowing  where  the  road 
would  lead  me.  Every  story  has  lead  to  another,  and  the  most 
precious  ones  are  those  undiscovered  by  fellow  film-makers. 
Often  they  are  the  most  personal  of  films.  They  feed  my 
curiosity  to  know  myself  and  consequently  the  nature  of 
humanity. 

It  was  in  1970  that  I came  home  from  travelling  in  Africa 
and  heard  of  a government  grant  that  had  been  awarded  to  a 
group  of  dental  students  who  were  supposed  to  do  a province- 
wide campaign  encouraging  Albertans  to  brush  their  teeth.  I 
convinced  them  to  make  four  one-minute  commercials.  A 
group  of  old  friends  of  mine  were  making  films  with  a wind-up 
camera,  and  I approached  them  with  the  project.  A few  days 
later  we  were  writing  scripts.  Dental  students  and  film-makers 
joined  together  to  bring  personal  hygiene  to  our  people.  These 
public  service  commercials  were  subsequently  picked  up  by 
the 

Canadian  Dental  Association  and  were  aired  nationally  for  years 

Continued 
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Heady  with  our  success,  we  decided  to  form  a company: 
nine  men  and  myself.  Passionate  about  being  Western 
Canadian,  we  shared  a sense  of  purpose. 

It  was  not  unlike  travelling  through  a strange  land.  We 
were  all  university  graduates  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  Among  us 
we  had  a wide  spectrum  of  skills,  although  we  knew  nothing 
about  film-making,  business,  or  technology.  But  in  strange  and 
unexpected  ways,  our  collective  experience,  our  education,  our 
talents,  when  pooled  together,  served  us  well  when  problems 
arose  to  confront  us. 

There  was  fresh  excitement  about  regionalization  in 
Canada  at  that  time.  The  ideas  of  song-writers,  painters, 
dancers,  and  film-makers  were  laced  across  the  country. 
Reflecting  our  national  diversity  was  passionately  pursued. 

Our  films  were  wild  and  unexpected.  We  were  like  young 
travellers,  delighted  with  the  journey. 

As  a traveller,  I remember  camping  in  Uganda,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  drums  coming  from  near  and  far.  People 
were  dancing  on  the  roads  and  drinking  on  the  backs  of  trucks. 
Someone  told  us  that  the  government  had  been  overthrown  and 
a new  leadership  had  been  assumed.  Neither  myself  nor  my 
travelling  mate,  Barbara  Simpson,  could  make  out  the  new 
leader’s  name.  We  thought  people  were  saying  “Amen.”  Of 
course,  they  were  saying  “Amin,”  and  we  were  in  his  home 
town.  The  people  were  overjoyed.  Innocently,  we  thought  that 
if  they  were  celebrating  in  this  little  place,  that  in  Kampala,  the 
capital,  there  would  be  a real  festival.  We  hopped  in  our  car 
and  headed  out  down  the  road. 

A few  minutes  later  we  had  a flat  tire.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  find  someone  who  would  fix  it.  A young  boy  told  us  he 
knew  how  and  managed  to  patch  it.  Again  we  headed  down 
the  road  towards  Kampala.  Again  the  tire  went  flat.  This 
happened  four  times  that  day.  Each  time  the  tire  went  flat  we 
would  have  to  wander  the  countryside,  looking  for  someone 
who  could  fix  it.  Until  finally,  we  knew  how  to  fix  it 
ourselves. 

It  was  like  that  at  Filmwest.  Our  equipment  was  a joke. 
Our  camera  was  driven  by  a car  battery  which  we  slung  in  a 
belt  over  our  shoulders.  The  acid  would  eat  holes  in  our 
clothing.  We  were  far  away  from  any  center  of  training.  We 
had  to  ask,  to  watch,  to  figure  things  out.  We  made  mistakes. 


Continued 


The  first  time  I was  sent  out  to  use  a motion  picture 
camera  on  my  own,  I had  to  rent  a camera  with  no  instructions. 
Ours  was  broken.  My  assignment  was  to  film  the  members  of 
the  Saddle  Lake  Reservation,  up  near  St.  Paul,  who  were 
cultivating  some  land  for  the  first  time.  I was  to  be  strapped 
into  a plane  to  take  aerials  of  the  crops  being  sprayed.  I 
managed  to  get  the  camera  loaded,  the  image  focused,  and  my 
stomach  down.  I shot  all  day,  feeling  quite  pleased  with 
myself.  It  wasn’t  until  the  film  came  back  from  the  lab  that  my 
partners  and  I realized  that  I had  held  the  camera  upside  down 
for  the  entire  day.  The  images  were  great,  but  they  were  most 
definitely  upside  down! 

What  to  do?  The  clients  were  coming  to  see  the  footage 
and  we  couldn’t  afford  to  look  unprofessional.  We  quickly 
came  up  with  a solution.  We  bolted  the  projector  to  the 
ceiling,  upside  down,  and  hung  curtains  all  around  it.  The 
screening  went  well,  and  eventually  we  figured  out  how  to 
rectify  the  image  on  the  film  itself. 


Anne  Wheeler 


THE  ASSIGNMENT 

In  the  excerpt  from  “Reminiscences  of  a Canadian  Film- 
maker,” Anne  Wheeler  talks  about  the  importance  of  feeling 
free  to  explore  the  boundaries  of  experience.  She  suggests  that 
success  comes  to  those  who  are  inventive  and  daring  enough  to 
accept  a challenge  and  learn  from  experience. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  idea  that  personal  growth  and 
confidence  come  to  those  who  can  seek  out  a challenge  or 
take  a risk? 


In  your  writing,  you  should 

• consider  the  experiences  described  in  the  excerpt 

• use  your  own  experiences  and/or  observations  to  support 
your  opinion 

You  may  also  refer  to  other  literature  that  you  have  studied. 
Present  your  ideas  in  PROSE. 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response  to 
Literature — Scoring  Criteria  for 
1997-98 


It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
student  responses  to  the  Personal 
Response  Assignment  will  vary 
from  writing  that  treats  personal 
views  and  ideas  analytically  and 
rather  formally  to  writing  that 
explores  ideas  experimentally  and 
informally.  Consequently, 
evaluation  of  the  personal  response 
on  the  diploma  examination  will 
be  in  the  context  of  Louise 
Rosenblatt’s  suggestion: 


The  evaluation  of  the  answer 
would  be  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  that 
the[student]  has  actually  read 
something  and  thought  about  it, 
not  a question  of  whether 
necessarily  he  has  thought  about  it 
in  the  way  an  adult  would,  or  given 
an  adult's  “correct ” answer. 1 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12) 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 
how  effectively 

• the  assignment  is  addressed 

• the  detail  supports  and/or  clarifies  the  response 


5 Excellent:  An  insightful  understanding  of  the  reading 

selection  is  effectively  demonstrated.  The  student’s  opinion, 
whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  perceptive  and  is 
appropriately  supported  by  specific  details.  Support  is  well 
defined  and  appropriate. 

4 Proficient:  A well-considered  understanding  of  the  reading 
selection  is  appropriately  demonstrated.  The  student’s 
opinion,  whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  thoughtful  and 
is  supported  by  details.  Support  is  well  defined  and 
appropriate. 

3 Satisfactory:  A defensible  understanding  of  the  reading 
selection  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  student’s  opinion, 
whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  conventional  but  is 
plausibly  supported.  Support  is  general  but  functional. 

2 Limited:  An  understanding  of  the  reading  selection  may  be 
evident  but  is  vaguely  demonstrated  or  is  not  always 
defensible  or  sustained.  The  student’s  opinion  may  be 
superficial,  and  support  is  scant,  and/or  vague,  and/or 
redundant. 


1 Rosenblatt,  Louise.  “The 
Reader’s  Contribution  in  the  Literary 
Experience.”  An  interview  with  Lionel 
Wilson  in  The  English  Quarterly  1 
(Spring,  1981):  3-12. 

INS 


Poor:  An  implausible  conjecture  concerning  the  reading 
selection  is  suggested.  The  student’s  opinion,  if  present, 
is  irrelevant  or  incomprehensible.  Support  is 
inappropriate,  inadequate,  or  absent. 

Insufficient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so 
deficient  in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought 
and  detail. 


Continued 


Section  I:  Personal  Response  to  Organization  (curriculum  concepts  2,  3,  4) 
Literature — Scoring  Criteria  for 
1997-98  (continued) 


When  marking  Organization,  the  marker  should  consider  how 
effectively  the  writing  demonstrates 

• unified  and  consistent  development 

• clear  and  coherent  order 


5 Excellent:  The  beginning  is  constructed  to  provide  direction 
for  the  reader  and/or  to  encourage  further  reading.  The  ideas 
and  situations  are  developed  by  sentences  and  paragraphs  that 
flow  smoothly  and  coherently  to  an  appropriate  and  effective 
conclusion. 

4 Proficient:  The  beginning  is  constructed  to  provide  direction 
for  the  reader.  The  ideas  and  situations  are  developed  by 
sentences  and  paragraphs  that  are  coherently  related.  The 
conclusion  is  appropriate. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  beginning,  development,  and  conclusion  are 
functional.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  generally  related,  but 
coherence  may  falter  on  occasion. 

2 Limited:  The  beginning  and/or  conclusion  are  ineffective. 
Relationships  between  sentences  and  between  paragraphs  are 
frequently  unclear. 

1 Poor:  The  beginning  is  non-functional,  vague,  and/or 
unfocused.  The  conclusion,  if  present,  is  non-functional, 
vague,  and/or  unfocused.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  not 
coherently  related. 


Continued 


Section  I:  Personal  Response  to 
Literature — Scoring  Criteria  for 
1997-98  (continued) 


Matters  of  Choice  (curriculum  concepts  3,  4) 


When  marking  Matters  of  Choice,  the  marker  should  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  writer’s  choices  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  composition.  The  marker  should  consider 

• diction,  including  connotative  language,  imagery,  idiomatic 
expressions,  dialect 

• syntax,  including  such  choices  as  parallelism,  balance, 
inversion,  sentence  length,  and  variety 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  STYLISTIC  CHOICE  TO  THE 
CREATION  OF  VOICE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  Diction  is  appropriate  and  precise.  Many  sentences 
have  been  successfully  structured  for  effect.  Choices  evident  in 
the  writing  are  usually  effective  and  sometimes  polished. 

4 Proficient:  Diction  is  appropriate  and  generally  effective. 

Many  sentences  appear  to  have  been  purposefully  structured  for 
effect.  Choices  evident  in  the  writing  are  often  effective. 

3 Satisfactory:  Diction  is  appropriate  but  may  be  general  rather 
than  specific.  Sentence  structure  is  generally  straightforward 
and  clear.  Choices  evident  in  the  writing  are  occasionally 
effective. 

2 Limited:  Diction  is  imprecise  and/or  inappropriate.  Sentence 
structures  are  frequently  ineffective  and/or  awkward.  Choices 
evident  in  the  writing  are  often  ineffective. 

1 Poor:  Diction  is  inaccurate  and/or  vague.  Sentence  structures 
are  misused  to  such  an  extent  that  clarity  suffers.  Choices 
evident  in  the  writing  are  ineffective. 


Continued 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response  to  Matters  of  Correctness  (curriculum  concept  3) 

Literature — Scoring  Criteria 

for  1997-98  (continued)  

When  marking  Matters  of  Correctness,  the  marker  should  consider 
the  correctness  of 

• sentence  construction  (completeness,  consistency, 
subordination,  coordination,  predication) 

• usage  (accurate  use  of  words  according  to  convention  and 
meaning) 

• grammar  (agreement  of  subject- verb/pronoun-antecedent, 
pronoun  reference,  consistency  of  tense) 

• mechanics  (spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization) 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND 

LENGTH  OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
The  relative  absence  of  error  is  impressive  considering  the 
complexity  of  the  response  and  the  circumstances. 

4 Proficient:  This  writing  demonstrates  competent  control  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
Minor  errors  in  mechanics,  grammar,  and/or  in  complex 
language  structures  are  understandable  considering  the 
circumstances. 

3 Satisfactory:  This  writing  demonstrates  control  of  the  basics 
of  correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics.  There  may  be  occasional  lapses  in  control  of 
sentence  construction  and  usage,  and/or  minor  errors  in 
grammar  and  mechanics.  However,  the  communication 
is  clear. 

2 Limited:  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering  control  of  correct 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  The 
range  of  sentence  construction  problems  and  errors  in  usage, 
grammar,  and/or  mechanics  blurs  the  clarity  of  communication. 

1 Poor:  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of  correct 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  The 
unclear  and  incorrect  sentence  constructions  and  jarring  errors 
in  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics  impede  communication. 
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Section  II:  Functional 
Writing — Sample  Assignment 


Read  the  situation  described  below  and  use  it  to  complete  the 
assignment  that  follows. 

THE  SITUATION 

On  January  27,  1997,  two  of  the  trustees  of  the  Nalwen  School 
Board  intend  to  propose  a dress  code  for  students  attending 
Nalwen  High  School  (See  the  proposed  dress  code  on  page 
25.) 

These  two  trustees  believe  that  students  at  Nalwen  High 
School  are  wearing  inappropriate  clothing  to  school  (for 
example — baseball  caps,  ragged  blue  jeans,  muscle  shirts  and 
skimpy  tops).  They  believe  that  wearing  inappropriate 
clothing  affects  the  attitudes  of  the  students  at  the  school  and, 
ultimately,  reduces  their  inclination  to  learn. 

You  are  the  Grade  12  representative  on  the  Nalwen  High 
School  Students’  Council. 

The  students’  council  has  asked  you  to  speak  at  the  Nalwen 
School  Board  meeting  to  be  held  on  January  27  on  behalf  of 
the  students  at  the  school.  You  must  persuade  the  trustees  of 
the  Nalwen  School  Board  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
dress  code. 

You  have  received  a number  of  suggestions  from  fellow 
students  and  these  suggestions  have  helped  you  to  decide  what 
to  say  on  January  27.  As  well,  students’  council  members 
have  collected  other  information  that  may  help  you  to  prepare 
your  speech.  (See  page  25.) 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 


Write  the  speech  that  you  will  give  to  the  Nalwen  School 
Board  on  January  27  to  persuade  trustees  to  vote  against 
the  dress  code  proposal. 

In  preparing  your  speech,  BE  SURE  to 

• consider  your  purpose  and  audience 

• study  the  information  on  page  25  and  use  it  to  write  a 
persuasive  speech 

• use  an  appropriate  tone 

Remember  that  this  is  a speech,  not  a letter.  You  do  not  have 
to  sign  your  speech. 

Continued 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


Clippingfrom  The  Nalwert  News,  January^  1 5,  7997  | 

Nalwen  High 
School 
Dress  Code” 

Proposed 

Nalwen,  Alberta-  Th»  ,i 
for  Nalwen  High  ScfooJbT  T*®  proPosed 
Clyde  Boothshesck  fln^y  * °01  truste« 
generated  much  contr  bane  Hemmot  has 

week.  Nalwen  Mayor  andT the  past 
Chairman,  Peter  S r School  Board 
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states,  “and  we  believe  tL?  tUdents’”  he 
would  concentrate  m * m°St  students  I 
they  were  notTontinuTb  °!-^e*r  studles  if 

^tlandishcosSesspS^'6^1116 

their  classmates.  ” P * d by  many  of  j 

O^dkurafhas  fe^  Prfncipal>  Be«ie  I 

to  the  proposal  English  <-  ^ opposed  f 

T=rfdo„n,;.MS“ha““ 
ndiculous.  What  sturW  * ProPosal  is 
°n  their  learning  If  the  W6ar  has  no  effect 

concerned  about smdentT^  ^ rea,Iy 
would  concentrate  on  r ',"18’ they 
and  increasing  available  rSceJ’ 


Proposed  Dress  Code  for 
Nalwen  High  School 


Prepared  by  Clyde  Boothshesck  and 
Shane  Hemmot,  Trustees,  Nalwen 
School  Board 

In  order  to  foster  positive  attitudes 
and  an  appropriate  learning 
environment,  we  propose  the 
following  dress  code  for  Nalwen 
High  School  students: 

Girls 

• dresses  or  skirts  with  hemlines 
below  the  knees 

• sleeved  blouses  or  sweaters 

• leather  shoes  and  ankle  socks  or 
knee  socks 

Boys 

• dress  pants  or  slacks 

• shirt  and  tie  (jacket  preferred 
but  optional) 

• leather  shoes  and  ankle  socks 

Girls  and  Boys 

• no  jewelry  • no  jeans 

• no  hats  or  caps  • no  shorts 

• running  shoes  allowed  during 
gym  periods  only 


Survey  of  Student  Opinion 
Regarding  the  Proposed 
Dress  Code  for 
Nalwen  High  School 


Prepared  by  The  Nalwen  High 
School  Students’  Council 

Number  Number 
Who  Oppose  Who  Agree 


Grade  10 

Girls 

173 

17 

Boys 

160 

13 

Grade  11 

Girls 

186 

9 

Boys 

172 

7 

Grade  12 

Girls 

157 

0 

Boys 

150 

3 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing  — Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5) 

Scoring  Criteria  for  1997-98  

When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 

• awareness  of  audience  (appropriateness  of  tone) 

• effectiveness  of  development 

• how  well  the  assignment  is  addressed  and  the  purpose 
fulfilled 


5 Excellent:  A precise  awareness  of  audience  is  effectively 
sustained.  Development  of  topic  or  function  is  clearly 
focused  and  effective.  Significant  information  is  presented, 
and  this  information  is  enhanced  by  precise  and  appropriate 
details  that  effectively  fulfill  the  purpose. 

4 Proficient:  Awareness  of  audience  is  clearly  sustained. 
Development  of  topic  or  function  is  generally  effective. 
Significant  information  is  presented,  and  this  information  is 
substantiated  by  appropriate  details  that  efficiently  fulfill  the 
purpose. 

3 Satisfactory:  Awareness  of  audience  is  generally  sustained. 
Development  of  topic  or  function  is  adequate.  Sufficient 
information  is  presented,  and  this  information  is  supported 
by  enough  detail  to  fulfill  the  purpose. 

2 Limited:  Awareness  of  audience  is  evident  but  is  not 
sustained.  Development  of  topic  or  function  is  vaguely 
focused  and  ineffective.  Essential  information  may  be 
missing.  Supporting  details  are  scant,  insignificant,  and/or 
irrelevant.  The  purpose  is  only  partially  fulfilled. 

1 Poor:  Little  awareness  of  audience  is  evident. 

Development  of  topic  or  function,  if  present,  is  obscure. 
Essential  information  is  missing,  and  supporting  details  are 
inappropriate  or  lacking.  The  purpose  is  not  fulfilled. 

INS  Insufficient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so 
deficient  in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought 
and  detail. 


Continued 
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Section  II:  Functional 
Writing — Scoring  Criteria  for 
1997-98  (continued) 


Writing  Skills  (curriculum  concepts  3, 4,  5) 


When  marking  Writing  Skills,  the  marker  should  consider  Matters 
of  Choice  AND  Matters  of  Correctness. 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH  OF 
RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

4 Proficient:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  competent 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
occasionally  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  basic  control 
of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

2 Limited:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

1 Poor:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual 
Communication — 

Sample  Assignment 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual 
Communication 


Examine  the  photograph  on  page  28.  Write  a unified  and 
coherent  composition  in  response  to  the  assignment  that  follows. 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 


What  idea  does  the  photograph  communicate  to  you? 
Explain  how  the  details  in  the  photograph  and  the 
photographer’s  choices  support  this  idea. 


INITIAL  PLANNING 


Space  is  provided  here  for  your  initial  planning.  No  marks  are 
awarded  for  work  done  on  this  page. 

Idea  communicated: 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14,  16,  17) 

Visual  Communication — 

Scoring  Criteria  for  1997-98  _ 

When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider  how 
effectively  the  details  selected  from  the  photograph  and  the  discussion 
of  these  details  contribute  to  a plausible  and  consistent  generalized  idea 
that  acts  as  an  interpretation  of  the  photograph’s  meaning.  The  marker 
should  also  consider  unity  and  coherence. 


5 Excellent:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  insightful  and  is 
in  the  form  of  an  effective  generalized  idea  or  theme.  Specific 
details  used  for  support  are  purposefully  chosen  and  enhance 
clarity.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  flow  smoothly  and 
coherently. 

4 Proficient:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  well  considered 
and  is  in  the  form  of  an  appropriate  generalized  idea  or  theme. 
Specific  details  used  for  support  are  well  defined  and  accurate. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  coherently  related. 

3 Satisfactory:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  conventional, 
and  the  idea  or  theme  developed,  while  plausible,  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a maxim  or  moral.  Details  used  for  support  are  clear  and 
appropriate,  but  tend  to  be  generalized.  Sentences  and 
paragraphs  are  generally  related,  but  coherence  may  falter  on 
occasion. 

2 Limited:  Explanation  of  the  photograph  is  vague  and  uncertain 
and  may  not  act  as  an  interpretation  of  the  photograph  as  a 
whole.  Details  are  simply  listed  or,  when  used  to  support  an 
idea,  are  inappropriate  and/or  unclear.  Relationships  between 
sentences  and  between  paragraphs  are  frequently  unclear. 

1 Poor:  Explanation  of  the  photograph  is  inappropriate  or 

incomprehensible.  Details  are  irrelevant,  inaccurate,  or  absent. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  not  coherently  related. 

INS  INSUFFICIENT:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient  in 
length  that  it  cannot  be  assessed. 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Writing  Skills  (curriculum  concepts  3,  4,  5) 
Communication — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1997-98  (continued) 


When  marking  Writing  Skills,  the  marker  should  consider  Matters 
of  Choice  AND  Matters  of  Correctness. 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH  OF 
RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

4 Proficient:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  competent 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
occasionally  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  basic  control 
of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

2 Limited:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

1 Poor:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
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Suggestions  for  Students 

Teachers  may  wish  to  share  with  their  students  the  following 
suggestions  for  preparing  to  write  Part  A of  the  English  33  Diploma 
Examination. 

General  Suggestions  • Use  all  the  time  that  you  have  available.  Some  students  seem 

to  enter  the  examination  room  with  the  goal  of  finishing  as 
quickly  as  they  can.  They  spend  the  hour  mandated  by 
regulations  with  the  examination  and  then  leave.  We  do  not  think 
that  this  is  a worthwhile  goal.  Rather,  we  suggest  that  you  use  all 
the  time  available  to  you  to  carefully  read  the  assignments  and 
think  about  what  you  are  being  asked  to  do,  to  plan  your  writing 
so  that  it  is  focused,  unified,  and  coherent,  to  edit  your  writing  for 
content  and  for  style,  and  to  proofread  your  writing  to  correct  any 
mechanical  errors  that  you  may  have  made.  The  examination  is 
designed  to  be  written  comfortably  in  2 1/2  hours,  but  you  will  be 
allowed  a discretionary  extra  30  minutes.  This  means  that  you 
may  spend  3 hours  with  Part  A.  Use  all  3 hours! 

• Read  all  the  instructions  carefully  and  do  what  the 
assignments  ask  you  to  do.  The  time  you  spend  in  reading  and 
thinking  about  the  assignments  is  time  well  spent.  Many  students 
find  that  highlighting  or  underlining  key  words  in  the  assignments 
helps  them  to  focus  on  what  is  expected. 

• Use  your  reference  materials.  You  are  allowed  the  use  of  a 
print  or  electronic  English  language  and/or  translation  dictionary, 
thesaurus,  and  writing  handbook  when  writing  Part  A.  Use  your 
dictionary  to  look  up  the  meanings  of  words  that  you  want  to  use 
but  are  not  completely  sure  about.  Ensure  that  you  spell  words 
correctly  by  looking  them  up.  Use  your  thesaurus  carefully.  It 
can  be  useful  if  you  need  to  find  a more  precise  word  for  the 
context  you  are  developing — but  be  careful.  Do  not  use  a 
synonym  from  your  thesaurus  if  you  do  not  know  its  connotative 
meaning.  Students  are  responsible  to  demonstrate  that  any 
extraneous  material  has  been  cleared  from  electronic  references. 

• Use  specific  details  to  support  your  ideas.  You  will  not  get  a 
good  mark  for  Thought  and  Detail  if  you  do  not  include  details  in 
your  writing.  Do  not  simply  tell  your  readers  by  writing  one 
general  statement  after  another.  Good  writers  show  their  readers 
what  they  mean  by  using  lively  illustrations  and  precise  details. 

• Proofread  your  work  and  correct  your  errors  directly  on  your 
Finished  Work. 
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Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  I:  Personal  Response  to 
Literature 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication 


• Answer  the  question  in  the  assignment  box  by  referring  to 
pertinent  elements  from  the  reading  selection.  Do  not  write  an 
event-by-event  summary  of  the  reading  selection;  do  not  simply 
restate  what  happened. 

• Answer  the  question  in  the  assignment  box  by  referring  to 
appropriate  personal  experiences  with  family  or  friends, 
appropriate  literary  selections  you  have  studied,  or  even 
appropriate  illustrations  from  current  events  or  films. 

• Keep  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  effective  functional 
writing: 

— awareness  of  audience  (appropriateness  of  tone  and  use  of 
correct  language) 

— completeness  of  information  (enough  detail  to  fulfill  the 
purpose) 

— relevance  of  information  (all  details  pertain  to  the  purpose) 

— clarity  of  information  (all  details  are  easily  understood  by  the 
reader) 

• Determine  a generalized  idea  or  theme  that  conveys  the 
“message”  of  the  photograph.  Look  at  the  details  that  are  in  the 
photograph.  Think  about  how  those  details  come  together  to 
contribute  to  what  the  photograph  is  “saying.” 

• Support  your  generalization  by  referring  to  details  from  the 
photograph  and  to  choices  that  the  photographer  appears  to 
have  made.  (The  photographer’s  choices  may  include  camera 
angle,  plane  of  focus,  framing  and  cropping,  centring,  use  of 
texture,  use  of  light  and  shadow,  effects  of  colour.) 
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Part  B:  Reading 


Description 

Readings 


Questions 


Part  B:  Reading,  worth  50%  of  the  total  diploma  examination  mark, 
has  a designed  administration  time  of  2 hours.  However,  students 
are  allowed  2 1/2  hours  to  write  Part  B.  Part  B consists  of  70 
multiple-choice  questions  based  on  readings  from  fiction,  non- 
fiction, poetry,  and  modem  drama.  These  readings  are  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  literary  merit,  the  level  of  challenge  that  they  represent 
as  appropriate  for  graduating  English  33  students,  and  the  breadth  of 
cultural  backgrounds  that  they  represent.  They  are,  in  other  words, 
chosen  to  reflect  the  curriculum.  The  reading  selections  are  provided 
with  introductory  preambles  or  explanatory  notes  whenever  such 
additional  information  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  establish 
context.  Brief  notes  accompany  each  author’s  name  to  further 
clarify  the  context  for  the  student.  Footnotes  are  provided  wherever 
necessary. 

One  set  of  questions  is  based  on  a “revision  exercise”  conducted  by 
the  one  and  only  Robin  from  Nalwen,  Alberta. 

The  questions  in  Part  B progress  through  each  selection  in  a manner 
that  is  valid  and  consistent.  Teacher  committees  provide  the 
direction  for  questioning  that  represents  a legitimate  examination  of 
the  text  under  the  restrictions  of  a multiple-choice  format. 

To  compensate  for  the  restrictions  inherent  in  the  multiple-choice 
format,  questions  and  answers  are  designed  to  be  instructive, 
stimulating,  and  valid.  Each  reading  selection  is  to  be  responded  to 
as  a whole  and  is  “discussed”  in  the  questions  through  both  specific 
and  detailed  analyses  and  general  or  holistic  conclusions.  The 
questions  are  designed  to  lead  students  through  the  text  while 
allowing  them  to  demonstrate  their  skills  and  knowledge. 

The  questions  on  each  genre  are  designed  to  reflect  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  genre;  for  example,  the  set  of  questions  on  a given 
poem  attempts  to  acknowledge  the  poetic  aspects  of  that  poem 
through  the  use  of  carefully  chosen  quotations  that  reflect  effective 
patterns  of  sound,  image,  and  meaning.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
students  will  “hear”  the  poem  as  they  are  reading  it.  Likewise,  the 
questions  on  dramatic  excerpts  are  designed  to  acknowledge  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  text;  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  students 
will  “see”  and  “hear”  the  given  scene  within  the  context  in  which  it 
is  presented,  as  they  read  it. 
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Course  Content  Categories 


Thinking  Skill  Categories 


Blueprint 


The  questions  examine  students’  skills  in  the  following  course 
content  areas: 

• understanding  meanings  (main  ideas  and  details) 

• understanding  and  interpreting  the  relationship  between  form  and 
content 

• understanding  and  interpreting  human  experience  and  values  as 
expressed  through  literature 

• knowledge  of  revision  and  editing 

The  questions  are  developed  to  assess  the  following  thinking  skills: 

• understanding  literal  meaning 

• drawing  inferences  and  applying  knowledge 

• evaluating  the  ideas,  techniques,  and  values  presented  in  the 
reading  selections 

The  Examiners  ’ Report,  which  is  distributed  following  each  January 
and  June  administration,  presents  results  (actual  question  numbers) 
for  each  course  content  category  and  each  thinking  skill.  The 
teacher  can  interpret  this  information  while  keeping  in  mind  his  or 
her  program,  teaching  methods,  and  students.  It  is  often  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  make  appropriate  changes  to  program  and  method  that 
will  benefit  his  or  her  future  classes  of  English  33  students.  Sample 
questions  from  the  examination  are  also  presented  in  the  Examiners  ’ 
Report. 


The  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
curriculum.  The  blueprint  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  design 
of  Part  B.  It  delineates  the  relationship  between  examination  content 
and  curriculum  concepts,  and  shows  the  course  content  categories 
and  thinking  skills  under  which  questions  are  classified  and  data  are 
reported.  Questions  are  classified  according  to  the  course  content 
categories  of  meanings  (main  ideas/details),  relationship  between 
form  and  content,  human  experience  and  values,  and  knowledge  of 
revision  and  editing,  and  according  to  the  thinking  skills  of  literal 
understanding,  inference  and  application,  and  evaluation.  The 
blueprint  shows  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  total  examination 
mark  for  each  course  content  category  and  level  of  thinking  skill. 
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Blueprint 

English  33  Diploma  Examination 
Part  B:  Reading 
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Suggestions  for  Students 

Some  students  look  for  shortcuts  when  answering  multiple-choice 
questions.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  helpful,  because  questions  on  the 
diploma  exams  are  developed  very  carefully  to  assess  students’ 
knowledge  and  thinking.  However,  there  are  ways  in  which  you  can 
capitalize  on  what  you  know.  Here  are  a few  pointers. 

• Be  sure  to  read  the  selection  and  think  carefully  about  it  before 
you  answer  any  of  the  multiple-choice  questions  associated  with 
the  reading  selection.  Each  set  of  multiple-choice  questions  is 
designed  to  take  you  back  through  the  reading  selection  in  a 
systematic  way.  The  first  questions  in  the  set  (usually  questions 
about  straightforward  elements  of  the  selection)  will  establish  the 
context  for  the  entire  set  of  questions.  The  next  questions  will  ask 
about  specific  elements  of  the  selection  (meanings  of  words  or 
phrases  or  figures  of  speech,  effects  of  rhetorical  elements  of  style  or 
writer’s  technique,  characterization,  character  traits  or  attitudes  or 
motivations,  relationships  between  characters,  writer’s  tone,  etc.). 

The  last  questions  in  the  set  will  ask  about  more  global  elements  that 
are  best  answered  through  a consideration  of  the  reading  selection  as 
a whole  (main  idea  or  theme  or  thesis,  writer’s  purpose,  etc.). 

• Take  the  time  to  reread  the  sections  of  the  reading  selection  that 
are  indicated  in  the  questions  as  you  work  through  the  set  of 
questions.  Many  questions  contain  quotations  from  the  selection 
with  line  references  indicated.  It  is  always  worthwhile  to  reread  the 
lines  that  are  referenced  and  consider  the  meanings  of  these  lines  in 
their  immediate  context  in  the  selection  and  in  the  context  of  the 
selection  as  a whole. 

• When  answering  “best  answer”  questions,  be  sure  to  read 
carefully  all  four  alternatives  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  before  choosing 
the  answer  that  you  think  is  best.  Some  of  the  questions  on  the 
exam  are  designed  to  test  your  powers  of  judgement.  These 
questions  will  always  include  in  their  stems  a bold-faced  qualifier 
such  as  best,  most  strongly,  or  most  clearly.  All  of  the  alternatives 
(A,  B,  C,  and  D)  are,  to  some  degree,  correct,  but  one  of  the 
alternatives  will  be  “best”  in  that  it  takes  more  of  the  reading 
selection  into  account  or  can  be  supported  most  strongly  by  reference 
to  the  reading  selection. 

• Work  from  partial  knowledge  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  If 

a correct  or  best  answer  does  not  become  obvious  to  you  fairly 
quickly,  you  may  want  to  eliminate  the  answers  that  seem  most 
wrong  and  then  use  your  powers  of  judgement  to  select  an  answer 
from  those  that  remain. 

• Aim  to  extend  your  vocabulary  over  time.  Some  of  the  reading 
skills  tested  on  Part  B relate  directly  to  the  ability  to  decode  word 
meaning  through  the  implications  of  context,  prefixes,  suffixes, 
derivatives,  etc.  Since  no  dictionaries  are  allowed  in  the  writing  of 
Part  B,  you  will  have  a distinct  advantage  if  you  develop  your 
knowledge  and  skills  in  this  area. 
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English  33  Standards 

The  following  description  of  standards  will  give  students  and 
teachers  a general  impression  of  the  levels  of  achievement  that  are 
expected  of  students  in  English  33.  Two  standards,  or  levels,  are 
described — the  acceptable  standard  and  the  standard  of  excellence. 


Objectives  of  the  Course 

English  33  is  intended  to  prepare  students  who  have  a practical 
interest  in  language  and  literature  for  lifelong  learning.  The  course  is 
designed  to  foster  students’  understanding  of  literature  in  relation  to 
human  experience,  and  to  develop  students’  skills  in  using  language 
clearly  and  correctly  in  practical  situations. 


Standards 


The  Program  of  Studies  for  English  13-23-33  outlines  key  concepts 
and  skills  in  five  language  arts  strands:  reading,  writing,  listening, 
speaking,  and  viewing.  Since  these  strands  are  interdependent,  skills 
developed  in  one  area  reinforce  those  in  other  areas. 

Since  many  English  33  graduates  will  enter  the  world  of  work 
directly  from  high  school,  they  are  expected  to  develop  those 
receptive  and  expressive  communication  skills  essential  for  success 
in  work  and  personal  situations.  Such  skills  include  the  selection, 
organization,  and  presentation  (orally  and  in  writing)  of  information 
for  a number  of  purposes  and  audiences. 

English  33  students  are  expected  to  develop  their  understanding  of 
human  experience  and  values  as  reflected  in  literature.  The  course  is 
intended  to  develop  students’  insight  through  practice  in  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking,  and  viewing,  and  to  develop  their  skills 
in  expressing  their  ideas  and  responses  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  33  students  are  expected  to  respond  to  literature  and  visual 
materials  from  a personal  perspective,  relating  the  ideas  in  literature 
to  their  own  lives.  They  are  expected  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
apply  basic  literary  concepts  such  as  irony  and  metaphor.  They  are 
also  expected  to  initiate  communication  and  to  respond  to  the  ideas 
of  others  through  clear  and  correct  speech  and  writing. 
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Acceptable  Standard 


Standard  of  Excellence 


Students  who  attain  the  acceptable  standard  in  English  33  receive  a 
final  course  mark  of  at  least  50%.  Students  achieving  this  level  are 
able  to  be  clear  and  correct  when  speaking  or  writing  about 
uncomplicated  material.  They  are  able  to  express,  orally  and  in 
writing,  relatively  uncomplicated  and  concrete  ideas  drawn  from 
their  reading,  listening,  and  viewing.  They  are  also  able  to  relate 
experiences  presented  in  literature  to  their  own  experiences. 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  produce 
speech  and  writing  for  specific  audiences  that  are  familiar  and  clearly 
defined,  and  for  specified  purposes  that  are  relatively 
straightforward.  Under  these  conditions,  these  students  are  able  to 
produce  discourse  that  is  orderly  in  structure  and  generally  correct  in 
the  conventions  of  language.  However,  such  students  may 
experience  difficulty  when  the  audience  is  unfamiliar  and  the 
purpose  of  the  discourse  is  multifaceted. 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  understand 
relatively  uncomplicated  literature  (such  as  much  lyrical  and  most 
narrative  poetry  as  well  as  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  drama)  and  film 
in  which  plot  and  character  are  well  defined.  They  are  able  to 
understand  such  literature  at  the  literal  level  and  to  make  inferences, 
such  as  interpreting  character  traits  from  a character’s  actions. 
Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  relate  surface 
features  of  the  literature  they  read  to  human  experience.  They  are 
able  to  read  for  a variety  of  purposes  and  are  able,  with  assistance  if 
the  material  is  complex  or  subtle,  to  discern  such  features  as 
sequence,  cause  and  effect,  and  writer’s  bias. 

Students  who  attain  the  standard  of  excellence  in  English  33  receive 
a final  mark  of  80%  or  higher.  These  students  are  able  to  produce 
clear  and  thoughtful  speech  and  writing  directed  at  a variety  of 
audiences  to  fulfill  a variety  of  purposes.  They  are  able  to  adjust  the 
manner  and  substance  of  their  discourse  to  address  unfamiliar 
situations. 

Students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  express, 
orally  and  in  writing,  thoughtful  ideas  drawn  from  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing.  Their  ideas  are  expressed  clearly,  effectively,  and 
correctly,  often  with  mature  insight  and  liveliness.  Students 
achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  produce  such  clear 
and  thoughtful  work  even  when  they  work  independently. 
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Students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  understand 
relatively  complicated  literature  (poetry,  fiction,  non-fiction,  and 
drama)  and  film,  and  to  apply  basic  literary  concepts  to  their  reading 
and  viewing.  For  example,  these  students  perceive  foreshadowing 
and  are  aware  of  the  way  in  which  elements  such  as  setting,  and 
literary  devices  such  as  figurative  language,  contribute  to  the  mood, 
the  atmosphere,  and  ultimately,  the  theme  of  a work  of  literature. 
These  students  are  able  to  delve  beyond  the  literal  level  of  a work  of 
literature  to  make  inferences  from  important  features  of  the  work. 
They  are  able  to  relate  elements  of  a work  of  literature  to  their  own 
feelings,  attitudes,  and  experiences. 
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Credits 


Anne  Wheeler.  “Reminiscences  of  a Canadian  Film-maker” 
from  Brock  Education , Winter/Spring  1994.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Brock  Education. 


Photograph  by  Ivars  Silis/National  Geographic  Society. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  National  Geographic  Society. 
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